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BOOK ONE 
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MARCH 27-28 Mount Holyoke College Tuesday 10 A.M. 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

President: Dean George H. Chase, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President: Miss Anna T. Doyle, High School, 
Meriden 

Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University 

Chairman of Local Committee: Professor Cornelia 


C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College 


APRIL 2-4 St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 

WEST AND SOUTH 

President: Professor Edward K. Turner, Emory Un1- 
versity 

Secretary : 


Michigan 


Professor F. S. Dunham, University of 


24-25 New Yorker Hotel, New York 


> 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Annual Meeting 

APRIL 27-MAY 2 The Johns Hopkins University 

THIRD GRADUATE WEEK IN THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 

Contributions of Greece and Rome to Medicine 

Monday 10:30 A.M. 

Lecture: A Hippocratic Physician Treats a Pneu 
monia Patient, Dr. Henry A. Sigerist, Institute 
of the History of Medicine 

Monday 2 P.M. 

Bibliographical Seminar on the Literature of Greek 
and Roman Medicine, directed by Dr. Sigerist 

Monday 8:30 P.M. 

Lecture: The Excavation of Olynthus, Professor 
David M. Robinson, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Reception in William H. Welch Library 


Lecture: A Hippocratic Surgeon's Practice 

Dr. Owse1 Temkin, The Johns Hopkins University 

Tuesday 2 P.M. 

Seminar: The Cult of Asclepius, Dr. Ludwig Edel- 
stein, The Johns Hopkins University 

Wednesday 10 A.M. 

Lecture: A Medical Student in Alexandria 
Dr. I. E. Drabkin, Carnegie Fellow in the His- 
tory of Graeco-Roman Science 

Wednesday 3 P.M. Visit to the Archaeological 
Museum with demonstrations by Professor Robin- 
son ; 

Wednesday 8:30 P.M. Cordell Historical Society 

Lectures: History of the Medical Examiner's Sys- 
tem, by Dr. Howard W. Maldeis, Chief Medical 
Examiner of the State of Maryland; William 
Hunter and his Magnum Opus, by Dr. John E. 
Savage, University of Maryland School of Medi- 
cine 

Thursday 10 A.M. 

Lecture: Anatomical Demonstrations Antiquity 
Dr. Owsei Temkin, The Johns Hopkins University 

Thursday 2 P.M. 

Seminar: Drug Lore and Drug Trade in Greece and 
Rome, Dr. G. Raynor Thompson, Carnegie Fellow 
in the History of Graeco-Roman Science 

Friday to A.M. 

Lecture: Soranus Makes a Delivery 
Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, The Johns Hopkins Unr- 
versity School of Medicine. 

2 P.M. 

Greek and Latin in Medical Terminology 


Edelstein, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 


Friday 
Seminar: 


Dr. Ludwig 


versity 
Saturday 10 A.M. 
Lecture: Hygiene in Everyday Roman Life 


Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins 


University 
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MEMORANDA 


To readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY: 


It has been suspected that the ancient oracles did not 
always look before as well as after, but only too fre- 
quently fabricated their prophecies after the event 
which they purported to foretell. In brief, the essential 
mantic gift of an accurate divination of future happen- 
ings “Wg been denied to the Sibyls of antiquity by the 
sceptics of today. How then shall we explain the amaz- 
ing accuracy of the enclosed oracle, which I transcribe 
just as it came to me? Being Greek, it must antedate 
Goering: and surely, no watercolor artist of the Schick- 
elgruber tradition would ever have stooped to compari- 
sons with so distant and outmoded a rival as Zeuxis. 
It would almost seem, therefore, that some riddling 
Sibyl (presumably Libyan) foresaw our modern un- 
happy world with the same unerring clairvoyance with 
which her Delphic counterpart glimpsed the bubbling 
tortoise in the covered cauldron of Croesus. 


One 
were uttered in hexameters rather than in elegiac dis 
tichs. Here again there is matter for surprise in this 
latest addition to our Corpus Oraculorum 
morum, whose text without further preliminary I now 


last remark: it is usually asserted that oracles 


A ntiquisst 


divulge. 


"AAX’ 


- , ’ « , ‘ r , 
pare 6 vroBpu xrov VaAvVOLV €rr7) avarov, 


btav Hepomotos “Apyns Bpotodoryos éreAGy 
57) ToTe onpara Avyp spe Ovpohbopa tatira’ 
Balovr’ civ ayopy orwoptdAa KvAdOroba, 
Kal MTEPOTOLKLAOY avdpa, TeAWpLov; aipopopu«ror 
Kal Zeveu poBepor, x7 oTraTou Ol ayov. 
RHYS CARPENTER 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGI 


Sometimes in recent years when teachers and cur- 
riculum talked about the reading in 
English which is to supplement elementary Latin cheie 
has been a prevalent fear that too much ‘of that read 
ing duplicates earlier reading done by pupils in other 
school subjects. A year ago at a conference in Phila 
delphia this fear took the form of a suggestion that an 
analysis of the books read normally in social science 
and literature at about the seventh-grade level would be 
found to disclose more reading on more topics about 
classical antiquity than is provided by elementary Latin 
books and their library companions listed for supple 
mentary work. 


devisers have 


In Harrisburg at another discussion we heard an en 
thusiastic librarian inveigh lists 
sent to the library by Latin teachers of a senior high 
school. The books were all on the shelves of the junior 
schools where the librarian felt, from the puerility of 
their content, they belonged. It was in Indianapolis 
that a Latin teacher wondered whether she might not 


against the reading 


dispense with all collateral reading now that junior 
high schools taught ancient history in their social 
science and general language surveys. 


More than once an argument has developed over the 

stage at which books on classical lore are to be assigned 
or recommended. One teacher at the annual Atlantic 
City conference of The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States stated that Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales should be on a ninth-grade Latin reading list. 
The remark was interrupted by an astonished listener 
who popped to her feet to declare the uselessness of 
assigning Tanglewood Tales in the ninth year. “The 
pupils can’t make heads or tails of it,” she asserted with 
unintneded paronomasia. “They say it is dull, and 
wonder why I like for them to read it.” While she was 
talking, another interrupted to say that his nephews 
had read it at eleven and enjoyed it, had even requested 
a copy apiece. 
y battles over this or that old favorite have 
what observed, the dis- 
tressing fact that we know little enough about the sup- 
plementary reading program for elementary Latin, But 
the suitability of a specific book for a specific purpose 
can hardly be discussed until we can decide whether 
pupils have already, before entering Latin, had the con- 
tacts with classical lore that will be basic in_ their 
ability to read on the subject. 


Friendly 


shown librarians have also 


Confessing that she expected to find a large body of 
classical reading anticipated in the early days of junior 
high school, a contributor examined for CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY the thirty-seven newest books of a junior high 
school library. She was prepared to preach against al- 
lowing teachers unread in the original classics to direct 
so important a portion of pupils’ reading. What she 
found changed her sermon topic. Now she wonders why 
teachers of elementary history, social studies, literature, 
science and general language do not demand more 
classical materials to give their pupils. “No wonder the 
librarian finds a tenth-grader unable to comprehend 
Hawthorne and Sir George Cox, not to mention the 
English Bible or classical translations,” she says, “when 
there has been so little in his reading tq tell him of the 
sources of our heritage.” 

The thirty-seven books inspected and the classical 
details found in them will give the Latin teacher many 
suggestions, some positive and some negative. Ideas 
of either sort will be made welcome in the pages of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY if interest in this important phase 
of clementary Latin 1s as deep as cursory observation 
indicates. 


A book by Bair, Neal and Sanders, entitled Strength 
Through English, Macmillan, New York 1941, con- 
tains (290-1) a portrait of Demosthenes witty a Spee 
graph about his stammering. er Boos o> 
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Bardwell, Falk and Tressler have two classical bits 
in their Expressing Ideas, Heath, Boston 1940. “Gifts 
from Ancient Greece” is the title of a section (71-80) 
on language, myths, sculpture, architecture, govern- 
ment and the theatre, while “The Night Sky” (81-7) 
includes some familiar classical tales about stars. 

In Science Problems by Beauchamp, Mayfield and 
West, Scott, Foresman, Chicago 1939, names of planets 
and stars make up two passages (17-21, 41-4), with 
meanings but no stories. Instruments used by Greek 
astronomers are cited (56), and Aristotle is mentioned 
twice (69, 351). In the section on volcanoes, Vesuvius 
is named (172) as destroyer of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. There are several references to Archimedes 
(193-6, 200-3, 207). 

Beauchamp, Melrose and Blough have stories about 
classical constellations (177-87) in their Discovering Our 
World, Scott, Foresman, Chicago 1937, and a unit 
lesson on the naming of the planets (290-5) in their 
later book of the same title, Scott Foresman, Chicago 
1939, which contains also a picture of a Roman lan- 
tern (231). 

In Personal and Public Health by Burkard, Cham- 
bers and Maroney, Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago 1936, 
are sections on health in Sparta and Athens (17-8) and 
ancient physical education (227-9). 

The First Three Hundred Years in America by 
Clark and Gordy, Scribner's, New York 1934, devotes 
three pages (3-5) to the civilization of Greeks and 
Romans in “Why the Story of America Begins in 
Europe.” 

Craig, Condry and Hill, From Sun to Earth, Ginn, 
Boston 1940, tells how the Greeks discovered electricity 
(243-4) and how constellations are named after deities 
(255-6, 281). The same publisher has The Earth 
Then and Now by Craig, Johnson and Lewis, in which 
ancient beliefs about the earth and sky are related 
(13-7). 

One book a little older than the others happened to 
be a new acquisition in the library studied. It was 
Book Five of the Elson readers by Elson and Keck, 
Scott, Foresman, Chicago 1926, in which the frontis- 
piece is A Reading from Homer presented without text 
comment. The poem Darius Green and his Flying 
Machine (65-75) contains a reference to Daedalus and 
Icarus. From Hawthorne’s Wonder Book there are two 
adaptations (360-96). 

Reaching our Goals by Horn, Goodykoontz and 
Snedeker, Ginn, Boston 1940, contains a unit on palaeo- 
graphy (365-71) under the titles “How We Got Our 
Alphabet” and “From Stone to Paper.” Horn, Mc- 
Broom and Smith, More Adventures, Ginn, Boston 
1940, has a lesson on Roman numerals (237-41). 

A paragraph about the Colossus of Rhodes is found 
(243) in Flying the Printways by Carol Hovious, 
Heath, Boston 1938. 


Three of the popular Laidlaw readers contain classical 
allusions, Laidlaw, New York 1940. Book Three 
(272-8) has the story of Philemon and Baucis, Book 
Four gives a section to “Words from Italy and Ancient 
Rome” (54-5) and a longer one to “The Golden Age 
of Greece” (123-35); Book Six treats ancient ships 
(213-6) and the story of Perseus (315-30). 


The discussion of propaganda in Leonard & Salis- 
bury, Language for Use, Scott, Foresman, Chicago 
1940, uses as an example Marc Antony’s speech over 
Julius Caesar’s corpse (102-4) from Shakespeare’s 


tragedy. 


Two of the Macmillan readers contain classical de- 
tails. Reading to Learn, Macmillan, New York 1937, 
refers to the wax wings of Daedalus (37-8) and the 
Athenian oats is given (388) in Democracy Readers, 
Macmillan, New York 1938. 


McClure and. Yarbrough, The United States of 
America, Laidlaw, New York 1937, after a passage 
called “From the Old World to the New” (13) devote 
several Pages to reading on antiquity: “The Ancient 
Greeks” (23-6) and “The Ancient Romans” (26-32). 
A companion book of the same publisher is The Story 
of Ancient Times, in which Life among the Greeks 
(143-238) and Life among the Romans (239-332) 


occupy most of the volume. 


Two books by McKee and McCowen refer to ancient 
practices. In Communicating Ideas, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston 1941, is the statement that Greek and Roman 
boys used wax tablets and stylus (50); in Sharing Ex- 
periences by the same publisher is a surprising reference 


to papyrus and lead and rubber for pencils (78). 
The books by Pooley and Welcott, Growth in Read- 


ing, have a section on the Marathon runner (1 .38- 41), 
a suggestion that coin collectors can find coins of 
Greece and Rome (1.66), and Louis Untermeyer’s Dog 
of Pompeii (2.328-36). 

Powers and Bruner include in Our World Changes, 
Ginn, Boston 1940, pictures of stars and stories of their 
names (11-6) with references on the associated myths, 
notes on the Greek astronomer Aristarchus (33), the 
Greek origin of the word planet (34), information on 
the names of the planets (36-42), and an account of 
Vesuvius and Pompeii with illustrations (366-9). 


In Toward Freedom, Macmillan, New York 1940, 
Ruth Mills Robinson compares the democracy of 
America with that of Greece (38-42). 


Sears, Quillen and Hanna, This Useful World, Scott, 
Foresman, Chicago, treats technology of the Romans 
in six places: farms and estates (146-8), invention and 
use of cement (186-9), use of brick and tiles (195-6), 
lamps using olive oil (208), trade (245) and naviga- 


tion (250-3). 
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A High School Anthology by Sharp, Tigert, Mann 
and Dudley, Laidlaw, New York 1938, contains Shel- 
ley’s poem Ozymandias (486). 

Two books by Smith and Bayne contain classical 
materials. Distant Doorways, Silver Burdett, New York 
1940, has a lesson on Prometheus the Firebringer (360- 
4) and On the Long Road of the same date and pub- 
lication has several stories and a poem together under 
the title “In Golden Ages” (132-95). The transition 
from Roman times to the Middle Ages is treated (196) 
and ancient stories about the stars are mentioned (289) 
with Berenice’s Hair as example, and with stories of 
Orion (292), the Scorpion (296) and “Phaethon’s 
Wild Ride through the Sky” (296-9). Roman roads 
are also mentioned (328), as well as Roman interest in 
routes to China (423). 

The series of books by Clarence R. Stone, all Web- 
ster, St. Louis 1932-5, have about one classical passage 
each. The Roman lamp is described in New Trails in 


Reading (310-1); in Joyland in Reading are a recom- 
mendation of Charles Kingsley’s Heroes (135) and 
“The Roman Post Rider” (346). Ancient ships are 
described in Joyful Adventures (338-48), and a re- 
printing of Grace Kupfer’s Perseus in Treasure Chests 
(90-104). 

Several sections toward the end of A Junior Antho- 
logy by Wellons, McTurnan and Smith, Laidlaw, New 
York 1938, come directly or indirectly from classical 
literature. “Troy Unearthed” (266-70) combines mo- 
dern archaeology with the Troy of the Aeneid; “Climb- 
ing Mount Olympus” (270-80) comes from a Richard 
Halliburton book; “Odysseus Meets the Cyclops” (341- 
54) is from the translation of Herbert Bates; “Andro- 
clus and the Lion” (359-61) claims descent from 
Michel de Montaigne; “On Friendship” (439-42) is 
adapted from Cicero; and the book ends with Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar with a preface (474) of classical 
information. 





REVIEWS 


Het Gilgamesj-Epos, Nationaal Heldendicht van 
Babylonié. Vertaald en Toegelicht door. By F. M. 
Tu. BOHL. vil, 172 pages, 4 plates. Paris, Amster- 
dam 1941 3 fl 
This book, like all those in the Hermeneus series, 

addresses itself to the general reader. It contains an 

introduction, a translation with running commentary, 
notes and indices. The text is that of the large edition 
of R. Campbell Thompson (Oxford 1930). Only those 
passages are omitted whose fragmentary character 
rendered translation little better than guesswork. It 
may be said at once that the author has admirably suc- 
ceeded in his aims. The translation itself is clear and 
unpretentious, composed in homely Dutch, sometimes 
bordering on the quaintly colloquial; its rhythm faith- 
fully reproduces that of the original. The introduction, 
commentary, and notes, in which last the strictly 

scientific material is reduced to a minimum, bring a 

lucid and consistent interpretation of the entire poem, 

enabling the intelligent reader to grasp the underlying 
philosophy of the poem. 

The author’s attitude toward the epic is character- 
istically Dutch—sober and restrained; of all the wild 
theories and speculations to which the poem has given 
rise, there is but little mention. Indeed, the publishers 
are to be congratulated on this new addition to a series 
whose aim is the interpretation of various aspects of 
Antiquity. . 
ned N. P. ViacHos 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The Roman Use of Anecdotes in Cicero, Livy, 
and the Satirists. By EizapetH HazeLton 
HAIGHT. ix, 189 pages. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York 1940 $2.50 


In this, her fourth book of studies in Roman fiction 
(177), Professor Haight has attempted to show the 
sources, the significance, and the style of anecdotes as 
they are employed in the orations and_philosophical 
essays of Cicero, Livy’s History of Rome, the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, and in Phaedrus, Martial, Per- 
sius and Juvenal. There may be some who will question 
her inclusion of this book in a series of studies in fiction, 
especially when many of the examples she cites are 
regarded as historical fact; but if we take into con- 
sideration that fiction, as has been said, in its broader 
sense may include almost everything except a railroad 
time-table and a college catalog (perhaps some would 
not even exclude these two), then Miss Haight’s 
classification may be permitted to stand. 


In her introductory chapter, The Art of Writing 
Anecdotes (1-9), the author considers the various 
terms used for anecdotes, and their definitions. These 
are the diatribe, xpeia (Latin exemplum), apophthegm, 
testimonium, and fable. From the testimony of Seneca 
and Quintilian she shows that training in the use of 
exempla was an important part of the education of the 
Roman youth, that the various authors included in her 
survey must have received practice in writing exempla 
under the direction of their teachers, and “that these 
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were to be used as ornaments of style, or to teach 
morals, or to persuade the minds of hearers” (7). 


For her study of Cicero's art of narration in Chapter 
II she has selected de Senectute, the Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, de Officiis and the Verrines for the reason that 
she felt that these works were most significant for the 
subject. While she found many exempla, largely from 
Greek sources, in de Senectute and the Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, she regards de Officiis as “the richest store 
house of anecdotes in all Cicero’s writings” (35). 

Miss Haight devotes several pages of her third 
chapter on Livy to an encomium of that author before 
entering into a discussion of his use of anecdotes. The 
typical exempla selected from the History of Rome 
deal, as one might expect, with religion, women, 
politics and war. The technique of these stories, we are 
reminded, varies with their length, and citations are 
given of mere anecdotes as well as of the longer narra- 
tives. What did the historian accomplish by his use of 
these exempla? “Partly through these personal inter- 
pretations, partly t through the very telling, the function 
of the stories is seen. Ther aim 1s ennenl instruction. 
Their ideals are shaped around the gods, the state, the 
home, the citizen, thereby they ilies worship, pa- 
triotism, family virtues, civic virtues. Their humility is 
eternal as these themes are eternal. And the stories give 
delight no less than instruction because of their unob- 
trusive but consummate art” (78). 


Horace as a Raconteur (Chapter IV) is limited to 
sixteen pages. In this relatively small compass, how- 
ever, is found a representative selection of anecdotes 
from the Satires and Epistles with a view toward re- 
vealing his narrative art. Anecdotal style involving 
dialogue i is seen as the basis for these works of Horace. 

One 1s a little surprised to find Phaedrus included in 
a group of satirists, but Miss Haight in large measure 
disarms her critic by the statement that “Phaedrus and 
Martial are 
though the forms of their short poems set them off as 
fabulist and epigrammatist” (180). Certainly the sub- 
ject-matter of Phaedrus’ works is of such nature that 
he could hardly be omitted in a study of this kind. In 
her survey of Phaedrus is included the Appendix 
Perottina, thirty fables believed to have been collected 
by Perotti in the fifteenth century from a lost abridg 
ment of Phaedrus, and by some critics regarded as not 
genuine. On pages 10g-11 of this chapter Miss Haight 
discusses the accusations brought against Phaedrus by 
Sejanus because of the apparent political significance 
of certain of his fables. 

Very little that is new to the classicist will be found 
in Chapter VI, Martial and the Epigram. A fair 
sprinkling of what the author calls 
is given, and a few summarizing paragraphs 


be classed in spirit with the satirists, 


“anecdotal epi 
grams’ 
complete the chapter. 

The length of the chapter on Persius, despite the 


fact that it is slightly less than sixteen pages, seems 
rather disproportionate, particularly when the bulk 
of the chapter is given over to a literary discussion of 
Persius rather thon to the specific subject of anec- 
dotes. 

Twenty-one pages (156-76) are devoted to Juvenal 
to complete Miss Haight’s study of the anecdote as 
used by the Romans. The pattern of this chapter fol- 
lows closely that of the others, with citations from the 
Satires, comments on their relation to the author’s nar- 
rative art, and an adequate summary. 

There is a final brief chapter in conclusion which 
the author calls Retrospect, in the opening paragraphs 
of which she explains something of the order and rela- 
tion of her other three books! in this series, and how 
these in turn led to the publication of the present 
volume. A final general summary of the writers treated 
brings us to her concluding paragraph which is worthy 
of quotation here: 

“Through the studies of these seven authors it has 
become clear that each was an artist with definite 
theories about his own technique and sensitive aware- 
ness of the processes by which he achieved his style. 
In each, critical and creative genius working together 
as whetstone for the sharpening of the tools and as the 
tools themselves (file, rapier, and stylus) produced 
the peculiar color which Horace demanded from every 
poem. So the anecdote, though a miniature in dimen- 
sions, came to have its recognized and fitting place in 
literary art in as widely dilheveus fields as the philo- 
sophical dialogue, the moral epistle, the oration, history, 
satire, fable, and epigram” (181). 

Obviously the book was designed for the general 
reading public 1 rather than dun specialist, although 
there is an abundance of footnotes for those who wish 
to consult at first hand the sources which Miss Haight 
has used. It is a valuable contribution to Roman liter- 

history and may well be placed on the required 
Hi list for courses in Latin literature. 
EUGENE W. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


A Tarsus Coin Collection in the Adana Museum. 
By D. H. Cox. 67 pages, 12 plates. American 
Numismatic Society, New York 1941 (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 92) $2 
This is not the publication of a coin horde but of a 

private collection of eight hundred and fifteen coins 

which was purchased by Miss Hetty Goldman and pre- 
sented to the Adana Museum. The original owner of 
the sag sok had purchased all the coins locally, “that 
is, Tarsus or Mersina.” The collection as a whole, 





IRomance in the Latin Elegiac Poets, Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York 1932; Essays on Ancient Fiction, Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York 1936; Apuleius and his Influence, 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York 1937. 
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understandably enough, has not been treated in detail, 
but all coins of interest or importance are listed and 
described. Twelve excellent plates illustrating the coins 
are appended. 

One is struck by the rather wide geographical range 
of the coins in this collection. The mints represented 
run from Macedonia and Greece to Syria and Cappa- 
docia. Naturally Cilicia is well represented, Tarsus alone 
with one hundred and thirty pieces. It only remains to 
be said that this monograph maintains the usual high 
standard of the publications of the American Numis- 
matic Society, and that it should be consulted by stu- 
dents of ancient coins because of the surprisingly large 
number of mints included. The printing and illustra- 
tions are beyond reproach. 

CHARLES EDSON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Fulcher of Chartres: Chronicle of the First 
Crusade (Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hieroso- 
lymitana). Translated by MartHa Evetyn Mc- 
GINTY. x, go pages, 2 maps. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia 1941 (Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of History, Third 


Series, edited by John L. La Monte, Volume I) $1 


This volume marks the resumption after the lapse 
of a generation of the Translations and Reprints from 
the Original Sources of History started in 1894. Most 
of the early volumes presented short extracts centering 
in a particular subject. In the Third Series the plan has 
been revised. In the Foreword to this volume the editor, 
John L. La Monte, explains: “It is our aim to provide 
in this Third Series small volumes suitable for a week’s 
assignment in an undergraduate course, which will con- 
tain either a single source or several long passages from 
different sources bearing on a single subject” (vi). The 
new Series will not be limited to European history, but 
the editor's work in the medieval field and his interest 
in classical history will undoubtedly result in volumes 
of interest to the readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Among 
possible future titles are Lives of the Benedictine Saints, 
From Vulgar to Medieval Latin and Selections from the 
Minor Works of Gregory of Tours. 


This volume contains a work of considerable interest 
even to the general reader. The First Crusade brought 
about an increase in the historical records of medieval 
history and fostered authors who gave more information 
about the common soldiers, the minor leaders and the 
lesser clergy. One of the most vivid accounts is that of 
Fulcher of Chartres. He records the stirring events from 
the Council of Clermont in 1905, when Pope Urban 
the Second supplied the inspiration for the Crusade, 
until 1100 when the Crusaders were established in 
Jerusalem. These events are covered in the first book of 
Fulcher’s Historia Hierosolymitana which is here trans- 


lated in full into English for the first time. Extracts 
— in D. C. Munro’s Urban and the Crusaders 
(1901) and the parts for which Fulcher was an eye- 
witness are included in A. C. Krey’s The First Crusade 
(1921). Strictly speaking the title page of this volume 
is inaccurate since books II and III of Fulcher’s work, 
covering the history of the Frankish kingdom of 


Jerusalem from 1100 to 1127, are not included. 


The translator has briefly but vividly sketched in 
her introduction the background of Fulcher’s life, and 
has given an account of the sources for the First Cru- 
sade and an appreciation of the virtues of Fulcher’s 
work. Although not specifically stated the translation 

was made from the text of Hagenmeyer (1913). Since 
Fulcher wrote at least two versions of his history and 
the manuscripts show wide variations in text, it was 
fortunate that so carefully established a text was avail- 
able—this good fortune does not always attend those 
who work with medieval source material. The transla- 
tion is in general well handled; it avoids too great free- 
dom on the one hand and too literal a version on the 
other. A touch of archaism in the English well suits a 
translation of the work of a medieval priest. As a piece 
of English it is very readable. In the main the Latin 
text has been handled competently although there are 
some passages where the reviewer either disagrees with 
the interpretation or considers it incorrect. These will 
be considered below. The text is accompanied by a pro- 
fusion of notes (182 in all) which give bibliography 
and references for biblical quotations, dates, and his- 
torical or geographical information. The translation is 
followed by a three-page bibliography and a good in- 
dex. The two maps are well drawn and accurate and go 
well with the text. 


As stated above the translation has some flaws. These 
do not markedly impair its value as a work for students 
reading in the sources of history, which is the stated 
purpose of the work, but they will make scholars of the 
period use the translation with a little caution. Ex- 
—— follow: In 1.2 vinctos (from vincio) is trans- 
lated as if it were victos (from vinco). In 1.4 lugentis 
should be “grieving” rather than ‘ ‘aggrieve. ” In 2.12 
diviti in Evangelio memorato means “to the rich man 
mentioned in the Gospel” instead of “to the rich man 
in the well-known Gospel.” In 6.11 parentes is better 
taken as “relatives” than as “grandparents” (the con- 
text shows that it doesn’t mean “parents’). I 
tempore .. . quod nobis nocuum obiecerunt should be 
translated “at a time which they (i.e. the sailors) rep- 
resented as harmful to us” rather than “ . exposed 
us to danger.” In 9.4 4 medio Maii means “from the 
middle of May” rather than “by the middle of May.” 
In 15.2 tantum is erroneously translated “long enough” 
instead of “only.” In 25.6 and 25.11 mepos means 
“grandson” instead of “nephew.” In 25.7 non multo 
post should be referred to time instead of space. In 
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31.12 mentio means “mention” in the classical sense 
of the word rather than “deceit,” a common medieval 
usage. In 33.15 the passage translated “Doubtless the 
satisfaction which we enjoyed was likewise experienced 
by ever so many others” (after entering the Holy of 
Holies Fulcher refers to a passage in the Psalms), 
should be as follows: ‘This prophecy we doubtless saw 
fulfilled in our case although it similarly applies to 


many others.” 


A few passages illustrate the, difficulties which sur- 
round those who translate medieval Latin. In 5.1 
basilicae is translated “Church” and in 5.3 monasterio 
is translated “monastery.” However both refer to the 
Church of St. Peter and should be translated similarly. 
The translation led to a curious error in the index: the 
Church of St. Peter at Rome is listed on page 88 and 
the Monastery of St. Peter at Rome on page 89. In 
5-2 ab episcopis cardinalibus is translated “by bishops 
and cardinals,” but means “by cardinal bishops” (1.€ 
“by cardinals”). At various points the word castra is 
in 14.7 and 15.4 although translated 
“villages”; in 15.14 and 


“castles” it would be 


troublesome: 
“camps” it seems to mean 
15.15 translated “camps” and 


better to translate ‘villages’—both words refer to the 
same places; in 24.10, translated “camps,” it looks more 
like the classical “camp.” 

In 4.6 “florescenced” is doubtful English, as is 
“heathens” in 73.9. In 27.10 “on Friday” 1s less vivid 
than die quae Veneris habebatur especially when Fulch- 
er continues with a description of the day as that of the 
Passion. In 33.22 by idibus in ternis Augusti Fulcher 
apparently means “the third day before the Ides of 
August,” a translation which should be used instead of 
“the third of the Ides” which makes the faulty Latin 
even less intelligible. There are some misprints: on page 
24, note 16 “Guilelmis Monachi” should be changed to 
Guilelmus Monachus”; on page 34, note 4 “al- 
Qualanist” to al-Qalanisi’; on page 54, line 11 “flight” 

“fright”; on page 62, line 14 “Apollo” to “Apol- 


lonius” (also in ng index on page 87); on page 83, line 


7 “Memoires”’ “Mémoires,” line 18 “al-Qualanisi” 
to “al- Qalanis,” yh 29 “Scharpe” “Sharpe”; on 
page 87 “Aacharon” “Acharon” and “Aoxion” to 
“Aoxian.” 


WituiAM C. McDermott 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be adc Iressed to him. 


Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob 
tained through Bibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
from hooks and serials is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. Photostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Ammianus Marcellinus. \. KHOoLMOGOROV. Rims- 
kaya strategiya v IV v. n. e. Ammuana Martsellina. 
A study of Roman strate gy in the fourth century A.D. as 
depicted by Ammianus Marcellinus reveals the profound 
decadence in which the government of the time found 
it self prot ected by ‘degenerate’ armies, as pointed out 

, Engels. 


v DI 8 (1939) 87-97 (McCracken) 


Isaeus. W. A. GoLicHER. Index to the Speeches of 
lsaeus. Part VIII. Aayxave - pnre- 
Hermathena 58 (1941) 86-103 


Osthanes. M.A. SHANGIN. Oltryvok tz netzvestnovo 
proizvedeniya, A discussion of a newly found fragment 
of the Persian writer Ostanes (or Osthanes, cf. Pliny 
NH 30.2) who wrote on alchemy. This fragment is in 
Greek and deals with navigation. 

VDI 8 (1939) 137 (McCracken) 

Plautus. Ernst Riess. Notes on Plautus. Notes on 
Roman religious beliefs and practices derived from pas- 
sages in Plautus. 

COQ 35 (1941) 150-62 (W. Wallace) 


(Taylor) 


Plutarch. EDWIN MUGLLER-GRAUPA, "Epya rico. 
(Plut. Cat. maior c. 21). This variant adopted by 


Lindskog from the Codex Seitenstettensis for épyatnotav 


wpay of the remaining MSs. is not acceptable for a 
Xp : ep 
number of reasons. Retain the latter reading: though a 
hapax, épyarnovos is a good derivative of épyarns for 
which word Plutarch seems to have even a predilection. 
PhW 61 (1941) 60-3 (Plumpe) 
KF. H. SANpBAcH. Some Textual Notes on 
Plutarch’ Ss Moralia. Notes on the manuscript tradition 
of some of the treatises, with textual comments and 
emendations to a number of passages. 
CQO 35 (1941) 110-8 (W. Wallace) 
CRITICISM 


LITERARY HISTORY, 


Jackson, J. Marginalia Scenica I. ‘Textual com- 
ments, with some emendations, on a number of passages 
from Greek tragedy. 

CQ 35 (1941) 29-51; 163-87 (W. Wallace) 

Moret, W. Some Emendations in Late Latin Texts. 
The passages treated are Avianus Fabulae 40.2; Aegri- 
tudo Perdicae (PLM) passim; Anth. Lat. 21.205; 494b, 
V3; 7239 
CQ 35 (1941) 136-8 (W. Wallace) 

RUDBERG, GUNNAR. Zu den literarischen Formen der 
Sokratiker. The Socratic dialogues of Plato and, to a 
greater extent, of Xenophon betray in style and tech- 
nique their debt to an unsophisticated popular form of 
philosophical discourse. Further evidence for this 
popular form is seen in the writings of the Stoics, Paul, 


and others. 
APAI'MA 419-29 (Salyer) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 
BrENDEL, O. The Corbridge Lanx. detailed de- 
scription and full interpretation, with a wealth of sup- 
porting material, of the scene depicted on the lanx. The 
subject is not allegorical but a representation of the 
place Ortygia-Delos with the gods associated with Apollo 
and Artemis—Athena and Leto and Leto’s sister, the 
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local goddess Asteria. It is suggested that it originated 
in Asia Minor in connection with a revival of interest 
in Apollo (along with other pagan deities) under 
Julian and the destruction of Corstopitum (Corbridge) 
in the first quarter of the fifth century. III. 

JRS 31 (1941) 100-27 (Reinmuth) 


GaybuKEvicH, V. Raskopki Mirmekiya i Tiritaki, 
arkheologicheskie razvedki na Kerchenskom poluostrove 
v 1937-1939 gg. Archaeological exploration of two sites 
in the region of Kerch (‘Tauric Chersonese) made in 
1937-9. A Greck terracotta relief, amphora, house-plans, 
a seated terracotta statuette showing Egyptian influence. 
VDI 12-13 (1940) 300-17 (McCracken) 


KosyLina, M. Otrytiva v Olinfe. Summary of the 
results of the American excavations at Olynthus, with 
two plans and four mosaics for illustrations. 


VDI 8 (1939) 200-10 (McCracken ) 


Lunin, B. Arkheologicheskie nakhodki 1935-1936 gg. 
v. okrestnostyakh stanits Tulskoy 1 Dakhobskoy 1 bliz 
Maykopa. Report of various archaeological discoveries 
in 1935-6 at the two Cossack villages near Maikop, in- 
cluding Roman coins, bronze helmet, and a well pre- 
served wheel of silver. 

VDI 8 (1939) 210-23 (McCracken ) 

Marti, Y. Neopublikovannye arkheologicheskie pam- 
yainiki Kerchenskovo Istoriko-Arkheologicheskovo Mu- 
seya im. A. S. Pushkina. Unpublished archaeological 
monuments in the A. S. Pushkin Historico-Archaeo- 
logical Museum in Kerch. Greek reliefs, inscriptions. 
antefixes, one statue. Illustrated with 23 figures. 

VDI 14 (1941) 198-212 (McCracken) 


Oswa.p, FeLix. Margidunum. <A final report on one 
section of this site, Castle Hill, Nottinghamshire, begun 
in 1910, interrupted by the first world war, and now 
brought to a close. There is a detailed account of the 
schola, the bath house and a fourth-century house which 
give us a clearer idea of one of the earliest forts of the 
Claudian conquest. The pottery and other finds are care- 
fully and systematically described and illustrated by five 


plates. The pottery “adds materially to the chronology 
of Romano-British pottery over a period of 350 years.” 
Il. 

IRS 31 (1941) 32-62 (Reinmuth) 


WestHouM, ALFRED. The Colossus from Amathus. 
A colossal stone statue of a god holding a lioness, now 
in Constantinople, is shown by its material, stylistic fea- 
tures, and provenience to be Cypro-Roman in date, 
archaistic rather than archaic. Originally part of a 
fountain, it may represent a late syncretism of deities 
related to the Phoenician Bes. TIl. 


APATMA 514-28 (Salyer) 


NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


Cormack, J. M. R. Dedications to Zeus Hypsistos in 
Beroea. One new inscription of this type, dated 18th 
Daisios A.D. 119 (assuming that the unnamed era is the 
Macedonian and counting the Ist Dios 148 B.c.) on 
which the epsilons are made like sigmas except for the 
cross bar, and the identification of an inscription first 
reported by Delacoulonche and reproduced by Demitsas, 
‘H Maxedovia 1896 no. 64, as one of this type by reading 
the remains of the dedication on the gable, along with 
other letters missed by D._ III. : 

IRS 31 (1941) 19-23 (Reinmuth ) 
Epitaph of a Legionary of the Legio XVI 
Flavia Firma from Macedonia. First inscription of this 
legion to be reported from Macedonia. The soldier 


EPIGRAPHY. 


served 27 years, campaigned nine years. The abbrevia- 
tion B. F. may be expanded Bona Fortuna or Bonum 
Factum. II. 
JRS 31 (1941) 24-5 (Reinmuth) 
Eunitskiy, L. Novaya nadpis Kserska. Discusses 
the views of R. G. Kent (JAOS 56) and others on an 
inscription of Xerxes found in 1929, 
VDI 11 (1940) 168-72 (McCracken) 
KAsTALSKiy, B. Neizdannaya  greko-baktriyskaya 
tetradrakhmamedal Antimakha I, bitaya v chest Evti- 
dema I. An unpublished Graeco-Bactrian tetradrachma 
medallion of Antimachus I, in honor of Euthydemus I. 
VDI 12-13 (1940) 339-47 (McCracken) 
KisELEV, S. Nakhodka antichnykh 1 Bizantiyskikh 
monet na Altae. Discovery of ancient and Byzantine 
coins at Altae. Illustrated with 8 figures. 
VDI 12-13 (1940) 360-3 (McCracken) 
KorostovtsEv, M. A. Jz istortt V dinastti v drebnem 
Iigipte. The bearing of the Papyrus Westcar of Hyksos 
date on the history of the fifth dynasty. 
VDI 14 (1941) 31-44 (McCracken) 
Lure, S. Y. Klisfen i Pisistratidy. Cleisthenes and 
the Peisistratids. Discusses the agora stone published 
hy Meritt, Hesperia 8 (1939) 59-65, and restores line 6 
as | Let | otparos- The Alcmaeonids returned to 
Athens before they were exiled anew by the Peisistra- 


tids. 

VDI 11 (1940) 45-51 (McCracken) 
MAKALATIYA, S. O nakhodke novovo klada Kolkhid- 

skikh monet. Reports the discovery of a treasure of 


Colchidian coins. Illustrated. 
VDI 9 (1939) 157-9 (McCracken) 
Scuu.z, Fritz. A Collection of Roman Legal Max- 
uns on Papyrus. Offers tentative but fairly probable 
restorations of a very mutilated text of extracts from 
the works of Roman jurists (Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian 
and Modestus are mentioned) published by A. Segre 
(Studi in onore di Pietro Bonfante, Milan 1930) which 
establish the line length and form a sound basis for 
further restorations. The text contains three- and four- 
line regulae and definttiones of legal terms and principles. 
It is suggested that the text was probably written in the 
post-classical period before the publication of Justin- 
ian’s digests. 
JTRS 31 (1941) 63-9 
SUTHERLAND, C. H. V. C. Baebius and the Coinage 
of (?)Dium under Tiberius. Identification of the C. 
Baebius Atticus who with L. Rusticelius Basterna and 
I,. Rusticelius Cordus as duoviri quinquennales issued a 
series of copper coins, as a native of Dium in Macedonia, 
a member of the legionary forces in Macedonia, duumvir 
quinquennalis of Dium, officer in the imperial civil 
service under Claudius. The coins were issued between 
the years 16 and 30 A.D. 
IRS 31 (1941) 73-81 (Reinmuth) 
Claudius and the Senatorial Mint. Corrects 
the statement of Momigliano (Claudius: the Emperor 
and his Achievement [Oxford 1934] 40f.), “In his 
monetary policy Claudius showed throughout a desire to 
recognize in full measure the rights of the senate... . 
Now one feature that differentiates Claudius’ reign 
from that which preceded it is the reappearance in large 
quantities of provincial coinage, easily recognizable by 
its coarse manufacture; and this coinage always bears. 
the mark of the senate (S.C.).” But this copper coinage 
was an imitation of the normal senatorial coinage and 
the senate had nothing to do with its issuance, 
TRS 31 (1941) 70-2 (Reinmuth) 


(Reinmuth) 
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CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT: Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia University 
VicE-PRESIDENTS: Miss Edna White, Dickinson High School, Jersey City 


Miss Juanita M. Downes, Cheltenham School, Philadelphia 


Members of the Executive Committee : 


DELAWARE: Miss Julia Jones, Tower Hill School, Wilmington 
District oF CoLumBIA: Mr. Robert Lyle, Sidwell Friends School, Washington 
MaryLAND: Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University 


New JERSEY: Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for Women 
Dr. Walter N. Myers, High School, Camden 


New York: Dr. Lionel Casson, New York University 
Professor Donald B. Durham, Hamilton College 
Dr. Russell F. Stryker, Townsend Harris High School, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA: Miss Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, Bethlehem 
Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends Select School, Philadelphia 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia 

Ex-Orricio: Sister Maria Walburg, College of Chestnut Hill, President of the 
Association 1940-1941 


ANNUAL MEETING 
NEW YORKER HOTEL, NEW YORK 
Friday, April 24 and Saturday, April 25, 1942 


Chairman of Local Committee in Charge: Prortssor Ernest L. Hetricu, New 
York University 


Chairman of Cooperating Committee of the New York Classical Club: Dr. 
Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College 
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FRIDAY, APRIL, 24 


2:30 P.M. 


PAPERS 


Some Highlights in Classical Astronomy 
Dr. Winwiam H. Staui, New York University 


A Century of Illustration for the Classics (Illustrated with slides) 


ProFessor HELMUTH LEHMANN-Haupt, Columbia University 


A Projected Prosopographia Christiana 


Dr. JosepH F. M. MariQugE, s. J., Fordham University 


A Sixteenth-century Humanist and his Publisher 


Proressor Henry T. Rowe.i, The Johns Hopkins University 


BUSINESS MEETING 


TEA AND RECEPTION 


7:30 P.M. 


DINNER MEETING 


PROFESSOR JAMES STINCHCOMB, University of Pittsburgh, Editor of CLAssIcAL 


WEEKLY, presiding 


Address: Spectacle and Vision in the Greek Tragedy 
ProFEssor MARK VAN DorEN, Columbia University 


Greetings from Officers and Former Officers of the Association 
Greetings from constituent organizations 


Social Hour 
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SATURDAY, APRIL, 25 
9 A.M. 


The annual business meeting of The New York Classical Club 


will precede the morning session of the Association. 


10 A.M. 
Business Meeting 


PAPERS 
The Work of the Pennsylvania Committee on Syllabus and Integration 
Miss EstHer M. Smitu, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 
A Linguistic Code 
Dr. Joun F. GuMMereE, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 
Thucydides, Teacher of Public Speaking 
PROFESSOR CHARLES Dwyer, New York University 


The Limits of Translation 
PROFESSOR GILBERT HiGHET, Columbia University 


Lucretius, 500 A.D. 
PROFESSOR GEORGE D. Hapzsits, University of Pennsylvania 


2 P.M. 


PAPERS 


What Can be Done for Greek 
Dr. THEeLMA B. DeGrarr, Hunter College 


Cleon the Demagogue 
PROFESSOR ERNst Kapp, formerly of the University of Hamburg 


An Introduction to the Ara Pacis and the Mausoleum of Augustus (Illustrated 


with slides ) 
PROFESSOR SHIRLEY SMITH, New Jersey College for Women 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


All men who attend the meeting are invited to join the Association if they are 
not already members. Old members may pay for 1942-43. Membership is through 
subscription to either CLASSICAL WEEKLY or The Classical Journal. Various com 
binations are offered at reduced rates. Full information may be obtained at the 


Registration Desk, where payments are made. 





